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a still more complete edition. It will be close on a
hundred and twenty years before we get the whole of
Evelyn's.
This ridiculous method of a short version first
appearing, and then, after appeals and persuasions,
gradually longer texts being given, till at last, after
many years the whole document is presented, is a
direct inversion of what should be done. The whole
manuscript should be entrusted in the first instance
to a competent transcriber, and then subsequently
abbreviated versions published to suit public taste.
In this case Lady Evelyn (in 1814) is not to be
blamed, but Bray and Upcott are the culprits.
Since that time the inaccessibility of the manuscripts
at Wotton until to-day has thwarted the efforts of
those who desired to complete the work.
Evelyn's memoirs, however, in the form in which
we have them, have justly been given a high, if not a
unique place among first-hand historical records. In
spite of all the drawbacks above recorded, a close
view of Evelyn the man is given and a number of
valuable footnotes to history appear in his pages.
The memoirs may, in many respects for the reasons
given, lack the special diary quality, but this does not
alter the fact that Evelyn was a diarist. That is to say
he was a constant recorder of the events of his life,
partly perhaps because he was brought into the
company of so many of the great people of the day
that he thought his intercourse with them and his
doings would be of interest to his successors, partly
because, he foresaw, after Charles Fs execution, a
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